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BALTIMORE, JUNE 14, 1835. 


RELIGIOU INTELLIGENCE. 


—— 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Washington, D. C. June 3, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—I had hoped ere this to’have 
been able to furnish you some religious: intelli- 
gence worthy of notice. From the signs in my 
small congregation, I did hope before this time 
to be able to inform you of souls converted 
among us, but so it is; although some have 
joined the church under my care, and one or 
two have given signs of a change of heart, we 
have had no case of remarkable or decided con- 
version in any of our meetings. I feel humbled 
on account of it; and I do this very moment 
pray God, that if the fault be in me, He will in 
mercy pardon and remove it. And I hereby 
call upon my more faithful and more successful 
brethren every where to pray for us, that God 
would in great mercy water our Zion in this 


place. Yours, &c. kh. 
For the Methodist Protestant. 


GEORGIA. \ 

Columbia Co. May 28, 1833. 
Dear Brother,—I have just returned from our 
third quarterly mecting for this circuit, and am 
happy to say, that the Lord was present to bless. 

Oglethorpe county is very young and weak in 
the cause of Reform, having only one small so- 

ciety lately organized. The congregation on 
Sabbath was overflowing, and as many as could 

et in the house, very attentive and serious.— 

he most who attended doubtless done so 
through a spirit of curiosity and enquiry, and 
although many became offended, and left the 
house, at some remarks which brother Brewer 
made on the features and character of the old 
dominion, and the occasion of the secession: 
yet it is believed our infant Zion in that place 
has shot forth a deep root in the community in 
that section, and I trust ere long will bear much 
fruit. 

It is a happy consideration, and a fact which 
affords me much encouragement, that the intel- 
ligent and influential characters of our state, 
who are disinterested in their decision, are de- 
cidedly our friends and advocates. Being in 
company the other day with general a 
man of much worth and influence, he remarked 
he was surprised that, taking the justice and 
liberal principles of our church polity into view, 
that we did not increase faster. I replied that 
we wanted some generals amongst us. The 
general felt the force of the remark, and re- 
plied that he felt himself unworthy to be in 
any church, but should he ever join any, ours 
should certainly be the one. This furnishes us 
with a true answer to one of Fletcher’s inqui- 
ries in the 20th No. of the Protestant: ‘‘Why 
does not the Methodist Protestant church great- 
ly surpass her present rapid ratio of increase?” 
In this section of country at least, there are 
many who sacrifice principle upon the altar of 


der the wings of a crowd, and follow at the 


/ 
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heels of aspiring demagogues, than expo 
themselves in frqnt of a Spartan band, conteid- 
ing for civil and religious liberty. * 

Again, it is not to be disguised, that™fmong 
some of the members of our church, who might 
be useful, there is “too much love of ease- 
much love of money—too much love of popul 
—and too much perfect indifference among han- 
dreds, in reference to the spiritual and temporal 
interests of the church.” ‘A 

Many of our fathers who have fought the 
good fight, and won the prize of religious liber- 
ty, are falling around us; may their sons take 
the advice David gave to his son Solomon, 
when he oo was “going the way of all the 
earth:” “Be thou strong, therefore, and show 
thyself a man, and keep the charge of the Lord 
thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his stat- 
utes, and his commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and his testimony, as it is written in the 
law of Moses, that thou mayest prosper in all 
that thou doest, and whithersoever thou turnest 
thyself.” &c. Cuarces Evans. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor,—As there are a diversity of opin- 
ions entertained and expressed on the subject 
of filling the pulpits of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, I wish to give publicity to my views on 
this subject. It appears in our book of Discip- 
line page 42, item the 4th, to be part of the 
business of the quarterly conferences to desig- 
nate the times and places for preaching. On 
page 50, item Ist, it is declared to be the duty 
of the superintendent to fill, or to see that the 
pulpits are filled in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the quarterly conference. 

Ques. What are the regulations of the quar- 
terly conference here referred to? 

Ans. To fix the times and places for preaching 
—and thisis all that the Discipline authorises the 
quarterly conferences todo. Whatever else the 
quarterly conferences may presume to do in this 
case, I am of the opinion would be unauthoris- 
ed by the Discipline of our Christian communi- 
ty, and ought not to be respected by the minis- 
ters or members of our religious institution: 
for if an official body does what it is not author- 
ised to do—are the acts and deeds of that body 
entitled to respect? It is my opinion that they 
are not. When some individuals of the church 


ference sometime ago, and transacted very im- 
portant business; was their doings respected?— 
No. Why? Because it was deemed to be out 
of order. Thatis to say, that those individuals 


tionally. Another quarterly conference was 
called by the proper authority of the church,and 
the acts of the unauthorised quarterly conference 
were set aside, and a different course pursued. 


popularity, and choose rather to take covert un- 


minister and member of our church to keep 
Discipline, and not to mend it until the time ap- 
pointe 
tempted in this or any other part of our churc 
regulations. 
of our Discipline, and set a precedent or two, 
and then to answer purposes not known in the 


in one of our stations, called a quarterly con-, 


who appointed the meeting, did it unconstitu- ; 


J. Harrod,” 
For the Methodist Protestant Church. 
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Then an improvement may be: at- 


But if we give up the plain letter 


Discipline, plead precedents: are such pleas 
worthy of respect? It is my opinion that they 
are not. Were the many precedents which had 
been set in the circuits and stations in examin- 
ing the characters of the Itinerant Ministers in 
the quarterly conferences respected by the Su- 
perintendent in one of our stations sometime 
ago? I think they were not. Why? I suppose 
the suj trintendent and the chairman the 
meeting deemed it to be out of order—or in 
other words, unconstitutional to subject the offi- 
cial conduct of the superintendent to an exam- 


ination before the quarterly conference. He 
was notexamined. Why? Well, I 
this very good reason—it was said to be out of 


order or unconstitutional, notwithstanding the 
many precedents which had been set—and did 
not the superintendent laugh to think how he 
had disappointed his adversary, and escaped 
correction. Now, it is my opinion, that the 
a conferences are not authorised by our 

iscipline to examine the official conduct of the 
itinerant ministers of ourchurch. But this is a 
departure from what I wish to shew—neverthe- 
less, I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will excuse 
this digression. Can any man shew us the 
place in our Discipline where it is said that the: 
quarterly conference shall say, what ministers, 
and how often such ministers shall preach in 
our pulpits? I think not. I am not legislating— 
[ am giving my opinion upon what is published 
in our book of Discipline. I am not aa gf 
on to make a discipline, but I am engaged to 
act in accordance with our Discipline, and not 
to follow precedents. Suppose this matter to be 
brought before a meeting of the male members 
of our church, and it should there be asked 
what nght the Discipline had given to any mem- 
ber to bring this business before the meeting of 
the male members? The answer of necessity 
would be,that no such right is guarrantecd to any 
member, and that the meeting of the male 
members has nothing to do with it. For wheth- 
er th¢ superintendent fills the pulpits, or a come 
mittee fill them, or the superintendent and a 
committee do it jointly; it must be done in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the quarterly 
couftrence and not in accordance with the reg- 
ulations of the meeting of the male members. 
Thisis the letter of the Discipline. The chair- 
man/of the meeting declares it is out of order 
to bung it before the meeting of the male mem- 
bers—or in other words, that there is nothing 
in the Discipline that authorises a meeting of 
the male members to act upon it. Neverthe- 


that the prerogative to fill the pulpits shall be 
plaged in the hands of a committee or else- 


There is but one right way, and that's for every 


age meeting proceeds arbitrarily, and says 


where. I ask, would the superintendent be 
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bound to 
jon that he would not be 


such a decision? It is my opin- 
bound to respect it no 
more than the Superintendent was bound to re- 

t the unconstitutional attempt of the quar- 
terly conference to examine his official conduct. 
‘Low cunning and management may be tolerat- 


but it is very unbecom- 


litician: 
of Jesus. I love 


ing in a minister of the gos 


consistency. Yours, &c. 
Baltimore, June 1, 1833. 
For the Methodist Protestant 


Mr. Editor—I have read with deep regret, 
several essays which have lately appeared in 
your useful paper. And in your last No. there 
were two, that we here think extremely unfortu- 
nate. Brethren of warm tempers who can pass 
with great facility from one extreme to another, 
have but little idea of the pain they inflict on 
others, or of the injury they do the cause, by 
spreading their “alarms” about the “‘danger of 
anarchy,” or the establishment of priestly pow- 
er at the expense of the “‘peoples’ rights, or 
the approach of an “awful crisis,” &c. &c. on 
the pages of the Mutual aq Now, I think 
I have eyes, and can see a little as well as oth- 
ers—and I assure you, that I see no danger of 
any of these terrible calamities. The Great 
Head of the church has conducted our infant 
Zion so far, under great disadvantages, with a 
success unrivalled, to an enviable height of pros- 
perity and respectability. This one circumstance 
- alone ought to support us in the path of duty. 
We began with a few individuals some five years 
ago, and already those few individuals have 
grown into as nearly as many thousands!! And 
now, instead of adoring the hand Divine that 
has thus wonderfully prospered us notwithstand- 
ing all our blunders, instead of pressing on 
to the fulfillment of our destinies, we find some 
that ought to be a pillar, crying out, ‘I begin 
to feel some degree of alarm’’—‘“I have count- 
ed the cost, and by the help of God, shall resist 
every effort towards the establishment of priest- 
ly power at the expense of the peoples’ rights.” 
Aud another saying, that he “most religiously 
believes we are in iow of anarchy.” Now,l 
believe neither the one nor the other; that is, I 
do not believe there is any danger of our church 
ever being subjected to “priestly at the 
expense of the peoples’ rights,” while the gen- 
eral conference cannot make any rule, or alter 
any article of our Constitution or Discipline, 
without the consent of the majority of the peo- 
ple themselves; nor the annual conferences ever 
pass the character of an Itinerant Minister with- 
gut the consent of a majority of the lay dele- 
gates present. Nor do I believe that we are in 
danger of “running into anarchy” if our[tiner- 
ant Ministers will faithfully, and without regard 
to popularity, meet the responsibilities imposed 
on them by the discipline. Let them ingst on 
the execution of discipline, and be faithul to 
their trust, and we have nothing to fear. Our 
brethren will sustain a faithful ministry in the 
execution of that discipline themselves have 
made. | 

Your correspondent W. says, “If an iiner- 
ant minister of the M. P. Church possess and 
exercise the power of saying who shall, orshall 
not officiate in the church as ministers, then our 
writing, &c. &c. is a mere farce—a mere buble.” 
And he asks, ‘what have we gained.” It ap- 
pears to me, that to say the least of this state- 
ment, it 1s strange, passing strange. I would in 
turn, ask what does the brother mean? If I un- 
derstand his meaning, it is, that if a brother who 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


is Superintendent of a station, claim and exer- 
cise the power of filling the pulpits which the 
annual conference has sent him to fill during the 
year; and in relation to which, the discipline 
page 50 says, “It shall be the duty of the Sa- 
perintendent of a circuit or station to fill the 
pulpits or have them filled, in accordance with 
the regulations of the quarterly conference’ — 
then all our efforts in the cause of reform have 
been a “mere buble!!’’ ‘T’o me it does appear, 
that such a conclusion from such premises 1s 
extraordinary—most extraordinary! It would be 
no difficult matter, we think, to show that any 
other construction of that clause of discipline 

an the one to which W. appears to be so much 
opposed, and at which he seems to be so terri- 
bly alatmed, would not only be incorrect, but 
utterly impracticable on the circuits generally, 
we shall not now attemptthe task. But we 
suggest one or two answers to his questions, 


t 
ee is the difference between the powers of 


an old side and new side Itinerant.”’ What have 
we (the M. P. Church) gained?” And I an- 
swer in the words of an apostle, ‘‘much every 
way.” 1. An itinerant minister in the M. P. 
Church cannot make the quarterly conference by 
ae class leaders, &&c. as he can in the 
old side. 2. He cannot make any new, nor 
drop any old appointments for preaching, with- 
out the consent of an independent quarterly meet- 
ing conference, as an old side can. 3. And 
what is equivalent to every thing, we have not 
only gained, but secured the responsibility of our 
itinerant ministers to the church, by subjecting 
them to accountability before the true represen- 
tatives of the people in our annual conferences. 

It would be well for brethren to remember, 
that while we are so anxious to secure the peo- 
ples’ rights, we may so cripple (a very popular 
theme by the way) the executive power of our 
stationed ministers, as to take away all their re- 
sponsibility, and we may, when it is too late, 
learn a lesson from the common place remark, 
that ‘what is every body’s business is no body’s 
business,”’ and although your business be ne- 
roster there shall be no one found accountable 
or the neglect. Man is prone to think that his 
own particular view of a subject is the only true 
view, and his particular plan the only safe one. 
And while all seem to have this one opinion, it 
seldom happens that two are found who can 
agree entirely in any thingelse. So that if pop- 
ular government be the best government, we 
must learn to give up much of our own opinion 
to the amalgamated opinion of the social mass, 
and learn to believe,that although our particular 
advice be not followed, yet God will continue his 
own work in his own way; and although we may 
in self complacency,think that if the brethren had 
only seen with our eyes and wrought by our plans, 
the work would have gone on faster and better, 
yet as it has gone on gloriously, we will rejoice in 
its success and thank the great Head of the 
church, that He has been pleased to honour us so 
much a3 to use us at all,as instruments in carrying 
iton. In conclusion, let me beseech brethren to 
be more calm, and if they feel an ‘‘alarm’” now 
rand then, and are occasionally excited by an 
apprehension of approaching ‘‘anarchy” to stop 
the pen until they can take a review of the 
whole ground. The publication of your alarms 
and the apprehension of a crisis, &&c. can do no 
good, they may do harm. I have travelled a 
good deal through the boundaries of this con- 
ference, and I do “‘religiously believe” that there 
is as little anarchy, and as little priestly domina- 
tion, and as much piety, good order and broth- 


erly affection, between our itinerant and unsta- {of 


tioned ministers, and as much mutual confi- 
dence between preachers and people, as are to 
be found in any church in christendom. And I 
know of nothing so likely to disturb these bless- | 
ed operations as those useleas—worse than use- 
less alarms, about dangers that never existed 
among us, and that, if we are faithful to our- 
salves, never can exist. 

Have we not enemies enough from without? 


‘Are they not on every hand, stretching every 


nerve to secure the strong holds of eccleSiasti- 
cal tyranny, by securing the controt of-immense 
masses of property—by menopolizing the busi- 
ness of education from the Sunday school scholar 
in his A. B.C. tothe A M.and D.D. and L.L. D. 
from the college and the university. Are they 
not taking measures every four years, to bring 
more and more effectually all these into com- 
plete dependence on an independent ministry, 
and thus to secure the direction of the public 
mind, as well as to secure a living, independent 
of the people? And are not we, as a people,es- 
pecially called in the order of God’s providence 
to bear a testimony against this ecclesiastical 
despotism? And has not the great Head of the 
Church sanctioned our testimony, and wonder- 
fully sustained us in the perils that we have en- 
countered in bearing our testimony! And shall 
we now fall out by the way? No. He has been 
with us, and He still is with us, and He says He 
will be with us to the end. Let us go on, and 
God will give us the victory. . 


Yours, &c. 
For the Methodist Protestant. 

Mr. Editor, —Wishing to comply as early as © 
possible with my promise, to shew that ‘‘more 
and well defined executive power’ is wanted, 
in order to carry into practical effect the purpo- 
ses of the constitution and discipline of our 
church, I now address myself to the task. 

My first business will be to shew that the 
elementary principles of our church not only 
admit, but recognize the propriety, and also 
the necessity of requiring a full proportion of 
executive power. 

The seventh elementary principle reads— 
“The church has a right to form and enforce 
such rules and regulations”’ as are in accordance 
with the holy scriptures, and may be necessary, 
or have a tendency to carry into effect the great 
system of practical christianity.” 

The eleventh elementary principle declares 
that “The church ought to secure to atu her 
official bodies the necessary authority for the 
purposes of good goverument.”’ 

With such high authority as these principles 
furnish, 1 am not afraid, under their protec- 
tion, authority and sanction, to enter fully into 
the spirit of their requirements: premising this 
universally conceded principle, that the elemen- 
tary principles govern both the constitution and 
the discipline; and that whatever the first re- 
quire, the latter should demand and supply. 

The elementary principles form the centre of 
our system, and the constitution and discipline 
must, if they move at all correctly, move around 


these principles as their centre. 


These, I repeat, require such rules and reg- 
ulations as are in accordance with the scrip- 
tures, to carry out these great principles, based 
on the authority of the holy scriptures.—These 
require that the official bodies should have se- 
cured to them. the necessary authority, not only 


for the purposes of good government to make 


us good citizens or nominal christians, but also 


such as tend, to carry into éffect the great system 
practical christianity. 
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I now proceed to fatnish a number of pro- 
visions of our constitution which, in my opinion, 
require more and well defined executive power, 
in order that the demands. of the elementary 
principles may be fully satisfied. © 

In article’ 4th it is declared—‘‘And every 
church shall be divided when it becomes neces- 
sary, into smaller companies or classes, for the 
purposes of religious instruction and edifica- 
tion.’ Where, and in whom, we'ask, is this 

wer vested, and where is it well defined? 


In article 4th section 3d, it is declared that 
“each church shal! also have power to try, cen- 
sure, or expel unworthy members, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this constitution 
and the rules of discipline.’’ We ask, if the ex- 
ecutive power is well defined, in reference to 
the trial of members? We answer, it is not; 
and the discipline shall tell the fact. 


“The neglect of duties required by the word 
of God, or the indulgence in sinful words and 
tempers, shall subject the offender to admoni- 
tion; and if persisted in, after repeated admoni- 
tions, to expulsion.” 

To whom is the accusation of members to be 
presented—this very important part of executive 
power? We reply, to no well defined executive 
officer, in reference to the supposed unworthy 
member: whatever may be attempted by any is 
only voluntary or gratuitous, unless, indeed, we 
refer to three words, under the duties of superin- 
tendent, which states in general terms, that he 
is ‘to execute discipline;” but how much, or 
what parts of it the article does not furnish. 

The trial of ministers is tolerably well defined; 
but I consider that of the members not well de- 
fined; because the officer to whom the accusa- 
tion is made, is not in the trial article. 

The article says, ‘“The accused shall nominate 
two persons,”’ the class two others, and the four 
shall appoint a fifth, which shall constitute a 
competent court.—lIn all this there is no execu- 
tive officer or power, unless it be in these four 
persons: but if the four choose to defer electing 
a fifth for a year, there is no power defined by 
which the delay can be constitutionally prevent- 
ed—in case the accused has complied with his 
nomination. 

In case of non-compliance of the accused, 
the presiding minister, (we ask, presiding where? 
certainly not on the trial; because none are 
specified for the purpose,) shall nominate two,” 
&c. Are the words, presiding minister (by a 
note in the discipline, we find that a minister is 
one who is ordained: but suppose there should 
be a licensed preacher only in the circuit or 
station, I ask, is he to be considered a minister?) 
considered the same as superintendent in ano- 
ther section? and if so, it must, in my opinion, 
be by construction only, and the constructive is 
considered a most dangerous doctrine in every 
good government.—Surely there is ‘‘more and 
well defined ’* wanting here! But we pro- 
ceed: article 4th section 4th declares that ‘no 
church, whatever shall be continued in connex- 
ion with this association, (M.P.church,) which 
does not conform to this constitution and the 
regulations contained in the book of discipline, 
or which may hereafter reject any part or provi- 
sion thereof.’”’ We ask, which is the judicial 


body to pronounce the sentence, and which is 
the executive branch to carry the same into ef- 
fect? Surely there is more and well defined 
executive power required on such a momentous 


occasion as that of excommunicating a whole 
church. 


A private Member of the M. P. Church. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


For the Methodist Protestant, 


A PEW PLAIN, WORDS ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


In No. 16 of this Vol. I said “‘some things of 
difficult comprehension.” I then thought that 
intimations would be better than plain words. - 


So differently circumstanced are our Annual 
Conferences, that some of them have from 20 to 
30, some more,itinerant ministers and preachers; 
and, others have only 8 or 10. An equal num- 
ber of lay representatives in the former, are 
enough to do the business of the District. 8 or 
10 ministers and preachers, and as many lay- 
representatives, may not furnish a fair represen- 
tation of the latter districts. Now, if in the 
former districts, the ministers and preachers who 
are not properly itinerant, are convinced that 
their presence in the Annual Conferences is not 
necessary, they surely have the liberty of declin-. 
ing being members of their conference. If in 
the districts in which there are but a few minis- 
ters who are really itinerant, the presence of the 
ordained home-ministry is necessary, they surely 
have the privilege of being members of their 
conference, on certain conditions. These con- 
ditions are, the placing themselves properly un- 
der the stationing authority of the Conference, 
and accountability to the conference. If a min- 
ister cannot abandon secular concerns, shall he 
not preach? And, if he preach, may he not 
preach by appointment of a Conference? And,if 
he preaches by this authority, ought he not to 
be accountable to it? And if he is accountable 
to the conference, should he not be a member of 
it? Just admit that the wants of a district de- 
mand the services of all its ministers, to be al- 
lotted to them, and that the ministers are few in 
numbers, then the wisdom of admitting the 
home-ministry to membership in Annual Con- 
ferences of such districts, is quite obvious.— 
who shall judge and decide respecting the 
necessities of a district? The Conference?— 
This is our plan: Let EACH CONFERENCE DE- 
CIDE FOR ITSELF. As we said before, so we 
say now—‘This liberty we are sure—quite 
sure, the convention granted.” We know that 
this was the intention of the convention. ‘‘Bar- 
timeus’’ was chairman of the committee who re- 
ported the provision in the Constitution, allow- 
ing each conference to-decide for itself in these 
matters. In No. 22 of this Vol. page 170, “Bar- 
timeus’’ confirms this assertion, in the following 
plain words. 


‘In regard to the definition of an Itinerant 
minister, as given in the constitution, the case 
stands thus: certain members of the convention 
stated that the part of the church which they 
represented, had no travelling system, no cir- 
cuits regularly formed; and that unless some- 
thing should be done tu accommodate their con- 
dition, they could not be organized into an an- 
nual conference underthe constitution. It was 
concluded, therefore, to define an itinerant min- 
ister, not from the extent of his circuit, or the 
amount of his travelling, but from his putting 
himself properly under the stationing authority 
of the conference. This would give the breth- 
ren authority to form their conference, to sta- 
tion their ministers according to circumstances, 
and to extend their work into a regular 4itine- 
rancy by degrees. And indeed the definition 
is perfectly correct; for without it, all ministers 
in stations, both of our church and of the Me- 


187 


erant ministers, not by the extent of their trav- 
els, but vag being subject to the stationing 
power. JNo difficulty can grow out of this mat-. 
ter, and it need not be a subject of dispute.— 
The constitution gives an annual conference, 
or its president, special authority to employ 
ministers to do limited service, for a limited 
time, which gives them a right to a travelling 
preacher’s allowance, in proportion to the time 
of service, but does not constitute them mem- 
bers of the conference. This cah only be done 
by an act of the conference, receiving them re- 
gularly and properly under its stationing autho- 
rity. That is, as fully under this authority as 
any of its other itinerant ministers; equally 
subject to be periodically removed, according 
to the provisions of the constitution and dis-. 
cipline.”’ 
This liberty of the constitution ‘is just what 
our general connexion needs. The general 
priniple is a good one} it leaves those confer- 
ences who do not require the presence of the 
home-ministry, at liberty to dispense with their 
membership; and, leaves other conferences at 
liberty to receive this ministry into membership, 
and to accountability, as circumstances make 
one or the other course expedient. This is true 
policy. Let each ‘conference have liberty, as’ 
the necessities of each may be. .To hold the 
power of a community in trust, is a very differ- 
ent thing from holding it in right. The com- 
munity only have the right to say who shall hold 
this power in trust, and for what purposes. 

3, 1833. Laicvus. 


For the Methodist Protestant 


Mr. Editor,—I have observed your frequent 
invitations to writers, and have been much pleas= 
ed with the dignified character and affectionate 
manner of many of the articles in our Church 
Journal from its commencemert—but judge of 
my surprize, when in reading a few of the last 
numbers I saw developed so much unnecessary 
warmth and severity in the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment—and what surprized me most, was to 
find that said articles were not written by world- 
ly politicians—by mere nominal professors of 
religion—by men engaged in, and in some sort 
controlled by the vexations and perplexities of 
secular affairs, whose minds were overcharged 
and fretted with business cares—but by writers 
who avow themselves subjects of that grace 
which breathes peace and love to all mankind. 


I do, Sir, hereby most solemnly protest against 
such pieces, by whomsoever written, and in en- 
tering this protest, I feel that I am sustained by 
the general voice of the patrons of the Metho- 
dist Protestant—because such pieces can do no 
good, and are wholly unnecessary—because they 
are calculated to do much harm; and finally, be- 
cause christians of all others are called to be an 
example of meekness and moderation. 


To an open and christian-like discussion of 
the tupics introduced, there-can be no objection, 
but I do hope that you, as the guardian of. your 
readers’ rights and feelings, (so far as the matter 
presented) is concerned, will not sacrifice these 
to gratify a very few individuals who may choose 
to write with undue severity. 

I also affectionately call on you to exercise your 
prerogative, and either exclude such articles al- 
together, or to subject them to such an expur- 
gatory process as shall fit them for the eyes of 
your numerous patrons. 


A Patron. 


ne Episcopal Church, would be excluded 


from the itinerancy. They are constituted itin- 


June 8, 1833. ° 
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siaite= 9 For the Methodist Protestant. | son who has not taken the ~~ ~ allegiance to 
Si ” , that this cen-| the British crown could be allowed to occupy a 
propor- ony of the established church, either in Eng- 
tion of those who Mr. Wesley very properly de- and or Scotland. It was known that though 
nominated “Croakers.”’ this term, 1 mean} there was a perfect fellowship of feeling between 
those who delight in hearing, and in circulating the church of England and the Episcopal church 
prognostications of evil. in the U. States, yet even bishops from America 
rom some of these we hear that primitive | cannot be admitted to English pulpits. — 
Christianity has fled from the earth entirely, or Drs. Miller, Spring, Laurie and Goodrich were 
if seen atall, it is very seldom—from others, | made the Committee. 
that the preachers do not preach with the same Mr. 8S. Boyp, elder from the 2d Presbytery of 
zeal as formerly—from others, the church is de- New York, wished to add a correspondence 
clining in grace—from others, that Methodist with the General Synod of the United Secession 
Protestantism must come to nothing, that we} church of Scotland. This church was formed 
have either too much discipline, or that we have by the union of the Burgher and Anti-Burgher 
not enough—and from others, that such a con- churches, and embraced a large minority of the 
ference has done this thing wrong, and it will] population, and perhaps a majority of the piety 
ruin us, &c. of Scotland. He wished it referred to the same 
Now, Sir, I wish not only to bear my testimo- | committee. — oie , 
ny against these croakers, and to warn them of ‘Dr. M’Cartex said it was not treating them 
the. consequences to themselves and others; but| with equal respect, to refer to a committee al- 
also I desire.to enlist the personal interest and| ready appointed. 
effort of every one of your readers to put away| Dr. Green said the controversy respecting the 
this evil from amongst our own brethren, for I| union of church and state was now agitated in 
fear it isacurse, and not a blessing to our in-| North Britain with even more heat than in 
fant Zion. We ought to possess grateful hearts|South. And this rages particularly between the 
to God as a church for the great things He has| established and the Secession churches, and was 
done for us. Only let us look back for the short| calling forth the most commanding talents and 
space of five years. Then perhaps there were| zeal on both sides. It is desirable that we should 
ut 60 persons in the United States who were | take no part in it, but treat both parties with 
excommunicated for reporting that the Metho-| equal respect. 
dist Episcopal preachers had, and exercised too| Drs. Green and Laurie, and Messrs. Beman 
much power. These few, with their immediate | and S. Boyd were appointed the Committee. 
friends, conceived the design of forming a liber-| A motion was made for a different arrange- 
al Methodist Church government, in the face of| ment of the members, so as to induce speakers 
their numerous and powerful opposcrs and op-|to raise their voices for all to hear. 


pressors. This was accomplished about two| Dr, Green said there were some who could 
years and a half ago—and now we probably| not raise their voices to be heard by all, and if 
number 20,000 members! And can it be, that in| the members are all removed to a distance,they 


the midst of evidence so strong and convinc-| could influence none. He remembered, when 


ne to be ungrateful and | one of the greatest and most influential mem- 


“mpd , |bers ever on the floor of the Assembly, Dr. 
Our cause Is righteous, the seal of Heaven 8) Witherspoon, with complaints that they could 
approbation is seen. upon it by an intelligent} not hears he replied, ‘1 canna bawl out all at 
nation. Qur friends and our means are mullti-| once, but if they will hauld their ain tongues 
plying daily—and yet we learn there aie a few they’ll hear me by and by.” 
suggest Mr. Brown, elder from Cayuga Presbytery, 
_ My own opinion is, that there m4 m wlenonn: said he believed, if all would undertake to hear 
who rather than our government and church they 
ahanid sink, would eonsecrate themeclyes motion was then withdrawn. 
their means to sustain both, although many of Some debate arose respecting the mode of 
these are in the M. E. Church. Yes, we have disposing of an overture sent by the Presbytery 
many friends there praying for, and ‘bidding us of W. Tennessee. It set forth that there were 
good speed in the name of the Lord. As a|#™ong them a class of persons calling them- 
church, we have nothing to fear, except from|Se!¥es “Independent Presbyterians,” who had 
ourselves. Heaven and earth concur to bid us| PC” collected and organized by William C. 
onward in our prosperity. Yonrs, &c. Davis. This Mr. Davis had been a regular Pres- 
ARISTIDES. byterian minister, and his case had come before 
| the General Assembly some years ago. Find- 


, ing that there was a process about to be com- 

Abstract i proceedings of the General Assembly| enced against him for error in doctrine, he 
in Phi-| protessedly withdrew from his connection with 
CLpAra, on “y the presbytery, and refused to obey their sum- 
Fripay, May 17. | mons; whereupon he was deposed from the min- 


Dr. Wm. | istry for contumacy, He proceeded to organize 
vester Eaton, of Buffalo, a od s,s J tained the right of popular ordination, and the 
| | Pai » SPP ; ministers were ordained by the people imposing 

Dr. MILLER introduced a resolution for the} hands, together with Davis. As they increased, 
and had among them many persons of credible 


| piety, a difficulty arose in the Presbyterian 
¢ehurch of Scotland, Although it was true that 4 : 


peat _ churehes, in regard to occasional communion 
an erican minister going to Scotland could | with the Davisites. To settle the minds of the 


not be-admitted to preach in the pulpits of the | churches, by obtaini 
, DY Obtaining a full expression of the 
establishment, yet this was no evidence of a| views of the General Toicatine ion the object of 


want of cordiality of feeling, because it has|the overture. The princi 
» principal questions were, 
grown out of their civil connection. No per- whether the members of oe ahesten should | 


be admitted to occasional communion in Pres- 
byterian churches, and whether members of the 
latter should be allowed to commune occasion- 
ally with the others. is 

Dr. Hoce moved that both questions should 
be answered at once in the negative. Davis was 
regularly deposed, and his administrations 


| thenceforth invalid, and Dr. H. thought the case 


did not admit of a doubt. . 

Dr. Ey gaid it must be left to the sessions of 
churches to decide each case according to its 
circumstances. There were cases in those 
churches, where there were persons who would 
be admitted without a doubt, to full commu- 
nion. And why should not the same persons 
be thought worthy of occasional communion? If 
we go to make an absolute and sweeping deci- 
sion, we shall inevitably break up two or three 
respectable churches, and perhaps destroy one 
of our Southern presbyteries. 

Mr. Harpine, of N. C. said it would not do 
to think this matter could be voted down. It 
must be lived down, by the lives of a laborious, 
self-denying, zealous, and enlightened ministry. 

Mr. Wincuester, of Philadelphia, thought it 
a disgrace that the General Assembly did not 
dare to express their minds on a subject. The 
discussion beginning to wax somewhat warm, the 
Assembly adjourned till to-morrow morning. 

(To be Continued. ) 


STATED HOURS FOR DUTY. 


It is remarked in some one of Lord Bacon’s 
miscellaneous works, that those duties to which 
we are naturally averse should be allotted to 
special hours, and those which are agreeable 
left to be performed at any convenient season. 
The reason obviously is, that we are in no great 
danger of neglecting that which falls in with the 
natural current of our feelings. Let us modify 
this advice, and say that in like manner, those 
cuties which are likely to be excluded by our 
daily employments, should be allotted to stated 
hours, and rigorously observed. ‘Take an ex- 
ample, A. B. isa contemplative man, a student, 
usually occupied in literary and devotional pur- 
suits. He takes pleasure in reading, and medi- 
tation. He therefore needs no stimulus or me- 
mento to secure his attention to these things.— 
But he is averse to motion, and to society; he 
finds no satisfaction in employment out of 
doors. He seldom cultivates the social affec- 
tions, and scarcely ever visits the widow, or the 
sick. He is in danger of becoming a selfish 
ascetic. How shall this be remedied? We say, 
let him, as a matter of conscience, appoint cer- 
tain hours, every day, at which he will tear him- 
self from his closet, mingle with Christian so- 


ciety, carry the gospel to the poor, and search 
out the afflicted. 


Take an opposite case,—C. D. is a man of 
business, employed from morning till night, 
always in the hum of the street or the ware- 
room; or, it may be, occupied in the no less ha- 
rassing duties of active benevolence. He finds 
a constant apology for neglecting the secret 
culture of the heart. He reads the Bible by 
snatches, and prays rather by ejaculation, than 
by deliberate, stated approaches to the throne of 
grace. However laudable the business which 
thus constantly engages his mind, he is in dan- 
ger of losing his spirituality. Even religious 
effort, without stated communion with God, be- 
comes mechanical. The man who feels that 
his temptation lies on this side, should instantly 
stop short, and appropriate certain hours.to the 


| 


prone to neglect. He. the evidence, it being as he mid, the, perniage of the 
Jury to judge of the fact from their recollection of the 
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it his immovable intention to let 


that triumphant challenge—‘Who is he that 


hurry of action cheat him out of these sacred 


ad 


privileges. —P re 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1833. 


The President of the United States passed through 
this City last week, on a visit to the East. His health is 
said to be improving. 

Black Hawk and his companions arrived in this City 
on Thursday, the 6th inst. under the charge of Major 
Garland. We understand that they are to pass through 


the principal Atlantic Cities, prior to their being per- 
mitted to return to their nation. 


Our ministers, preachers and friends, generally, have 
been informed by thé Book Committee, of the advan- 
tages resulting to the church, both in a pecuniary and 
mental point of view, from the purchase and sale of the 
Books published by the Book Agent. We would most 
respectfully solicit their prompt and energetic co-opera- 
tion to effect sales and remittances, Orders to any 
amount will be filled with all possible despatch. 


There are a number of balances still standing on our 
books for the first volume. We are sending out bills,&c. 
to such as are not credited. If any have paid- our Agents, 
they will please report the fact, and their balances will 


be credited. This notice is given to relieve the feelings | 


of such as may have paid, although they have not been 
credited for the want of advice from those to whom 
payment may have been made. | 


The hints of ‘A Patron” and “K.” although couched in 
strong terms, shall beattendedto. Doubtless they speak 
the language of our brethren and friends generally. The 
‘“‘expurgatory process” or exclusion altogether, will be 
resorted to, of which we now inform all concerned who 
may feel disposed to indulge in ‘“‘undue severity.” 


From the Providence Journal, June 3. 


MR. AVERY.—This trial which has occupied the at- 
tention of the Supreme Court for the last four weeks 
was submitted to the Jury on Saturday evening at half 
past seven o’clock. It wasclosed for the prisoner by the 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason, of Boston, and for the State by 
the Hon. Albert C. Greene, Attorney General. Mr. Ma- 
son’s defence of his client was ingenious, able and learn- 
ed, and the Attorney’s close on the part of the govern- 
ment was equally so, and to our view more conclusive 
and impressive. 

It is due to the Attorney General to state that his 
management of this important case, which has excited 
the public mind to a degree hitherto unexampled in the 
judicial annals of our country, was characterised with 
the greatest fairness and liberality towards the prisoner, 
and fidelity, judgment and eloquence, in behalf of the 
State. The prisoner was ably defended and the Govern- 
ment as ably represented. 

At the conclusion of the argument the Chief Justice 
charged the Jury on the Law of the case without ad- 


verting to the testimony atall. He declined going into | 


testimony. The facts they would determine from the 
testimony of the witnesses as they understood it. He 


remarked, that it too often happened where judges in: 


capital cases charged the jury on the facts, that the ver- 
dicts of the jury were but echoes of the opinion of the 
judge. 

The jury after being out sixteen hours, returned into 
Court at 12 o’clock yesterday, and pronounced a verdict 
of NOT GUILTY. 

Thus has this case terminated, and we cannot but 
hope the public will be satisfied with the result. Never 
was a cause presented to a jury requiring a longer and 
more laborious investigation, never has there been one 
more fairly or fully investigated. In charity, in common 
humanity und justice to the Rev. E. K. Avery, the judg- 
ment of the community should harmonize with the ver- 
dict of the jury in pronouncing him Not Guilty. 

Mr. Avery was discharged by the Court and we learn 
he returned in the afternoon to his family in Bristol. 

RELIGIOUS. 


From the Methodist Preacher. 


Sermon.— Delivered at Southwark Chapel, on 
Sunday Evening, September 2, 1832; occa- 
sioned by the death of Adam Clarke, LLD. 
FSA. MRIA. &c. &c. 


BY THE REV. J. E. BEAUMONT. 
“Jesus said, I am the resurrection. John, xi. 25.” 


(Continued from page 184.) 

The second hypothetical explanation of the 
phenomenon is, that they were deluded—that 
some fallacy was passed upon them—that some 
mancuvre was played off on them—and that 
they were the victims of designing men. I ap- 
= to those who have read the four Evange- 
ists and the Acts of the Apostles, to say, 
whether or no. every word, every deed, every 
suffering of the lives of the apostles, subsequent 
to the resurrection of Christ, does not prove 
that they had common sense. And if they had 
but that, it is impossible that such an imposi- 
tion could be played off upon them, as to make 
them believe that Christ had risen from the dead, 
when he had done no such thing. 

The third conclusion,is the honest and the 
true one. I feel thatvhere 1 carry along with 
me the sweet concurrence of the immense 
crowd of human intellects that are withim the 
application of the sentiment I am now bringing 
forward. The only other conclusion is, that 
they were honest men, and told the truth. So 
much for the positive evidence. 

But the evidence is cumulative. The apostle 
argues, in his own irresistible manner, that if 
Christ is not risen from the dead, we are yet in 
our sins. 1 know that there are some scores, 
some hundreds, in this house of God to-night, 
whose sins have been forgiven them—that in 
that sense they are not yet in their sins: but 
how has that come about? How has it come 
about that you are now accepted, and are walk- 
ing in the sunshine of the countenance of the 
Almighty? It must have come about by God 
having accepted a satisfaction for your sins— 
that he has forgiven them; and in virtue of that 
‘satisfaction, you yourselves believing in it, Jesus 
has forgiven you yoursins. The evidence, then, 
of that satisfaction being accepted, must have 
been the resurrection of Christ from the dead: 


as the apostle argues, in the eighth chapter of 


the epistle to the. Romans, where he _ says, 


condemneth? It is Christ that died; yea, rather 
that is risen again.’ forthe fact of his resurrec-_ 
ion proves the acceptance of the. oblation of 

his death; and the fact of your being pardoned 
isa proof that Christ is risen; for if he were 
not risen, what an universal gloom would hover 


over the conscience of every individual! Christ 
then, is risen from the dead. : 


Then the other thing remaining, is, #0 state 
how the fact of the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, is a@ proof of the resurrection of his 
people from the dead. 1 wish 1 had time to go 
into this. It is evidence of it in many ways. 
The resurrection of Christ from the dead proves 
that he was a true teacher—that he spoke the 
truth, because he foretold his own resurrection. 
He said, ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will build it-again.’ They did destroy that 
body, and in three days it was built again. He 
proves, therefore, that he was a true teacher: 
and as he proves he wae a true teacher, he 
proves also the resurrection of the believing 
people of God: we have an evidence of the one 
in the truth of the other.—-So, again, Jesus 
Christ came to destroy the works of the devil. 
Death is emphatically the devil’s work: the 
devil is said to have the power of death; but 
Jesus Christ has come to destroy the devil’s 
work—to counteract the devil’s work—to undo 
the damage he has done—to repair the mischief 
he has engendered—to render innoxious the 
venom and poison he has injected into human 
nature. And I say—and so the Bible says, and 
so the fairest consideration of the matter says— 
that if Jesns leaves the bodies of his people in 
the grave forever—if he does not ransom them, 
and prove the death of death,—then the devil’s 
work is not counterworked. But, blessed be 
God, Jesus Christ has not undertaken to do that 
which he cannot accomplish; and having come 
to destroy the works of the devil, he will enter 
into the grave, empty its caverns, call up his 
people, unlock the prison-house, bring out the 
dead to life and light and liberty; and then shall 
come the jubilee of the resurrection—'‘Hallelu- 
jah! Hallelujah! Death is swallowed up in 
victory!’ The resurrection of Christ, then, is 
the example and the proof of the resurrection 
of his people. | 

I find I am oing into the matter at much 

greater length than | intended, or ought to have 
done. There are some inferential remarks with 
which I think I ought to close the sermon part 
of this exercise. 
The first inference is, What an awful curse is 
sin! Oh, it has made this land a land of graves! 
Oh, it has made this planet of ours ‘the valley 
of the shadow of death!’ Oh, it has broken in 
pieces families! Oh, it has torn asunder the 
tenderest relations! Oh, it has snapt the con- 
nexion between the church and its ministers! 
Oh, sin, sin! what hast thou done! and oh, sin- 
ner, what art thou doing? Thou art drinking 
sin as the ox drinketh up water—living~in sin 
and wallowing in it. ay God convince thee: 
of sin! 

Then, secondly, What a blessing ta Christ 
Jesus to a lost world!—Are we blind? He is the 
light of the world.—Are we. afar off? He brings 
us nigh.—Are we wandering sheep? He is the 
good shepherd who leaves the ninety and nine 
and goes after the stray sheep into the wilder- 
ness. Are we guilty? He procures us pardon? 

Are we polluted? -He opens to us a fountain 
for sin and for uncleanness. Are we miserable? 


‘Who is he that. condemmeth;’ he throws out 


|/He makes us happy. Are we dead! He is 
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‘the resurrection and the life.’ What a blessing 
is Christ Jesus! the greatest blessing, the best 
that God has bestowed on man! 
What a difference there is be- 
the second Adam! The first 
ined us—the second Adam restores 
The first Adam cast the ship upon the 
rock—the second Adam gets us off again, sets 
us afloat, and guides us into a secure haven. 
The first Adam traded with the capital of all 
his family, committed an act of terrible and 
universal bankruptcy, and bound all his seed in 
the ruins of that bankruptcy; but Jesus Christ 
has lent himself to the broken and dishonored 
family, to bring them back again to their former 
condition. The first Adam was at the head of 
the covenant of works—the second Adam Is at 
the head of the covenant of grace. ‘The first 
Adam brought a curse on us—the second Adam 
has brought us unspeakable blessings. 
Lastly, What consolation the text affords to 
those ahs are mourning over their dead! Ah! we 
were some of us at the chamber of the mighty 
dead a few days since, depositing all that was 
mortal of him concerning whom we will now 
address you. I could then imagine that the 
bones of the dead lay mouldering on the mouth 
of the grave; and as I was taking them up and 
saying, Shall these dry bones live again?—will 
these come forth ‘new rising from the tomb? 
methought I saw written on the lid of the cof- 
fin by the finger of the Son of God, I witr 
RAISE HIM UP AT THE LasT DAY.’ Dry your 
tears, beloved brethren; the dead shall live 
again. 
With the nation at large we have been called 
on to lament a very afflictive public bereave- 
ment, in the death of that great man and able 
minister, Dr. Crarxe,—a venerable and 
beloved servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, en- 
deared to us by the valuable labors that crowded 
his public life, and further endeared to us all by 
the many virtues that adorned his private life— 
a life extended to threescore and ten years, that 
it might prove a blessing of the very first order 
to the past and present generations, and even, 
by its remote and posthumous influence, stretch 
to generations yet unborn. Our venerable 
friend, whose capacious energies had been di- 
rected to the welfare of mankind, has fallen 
asleep: he rests from his mighty and beneficent 
labors, and his works follow him. But we may 
well mourn his departure from among us; for 
the inscrutable event has overtaken us a time 
when we looked not for it—when all our church- 
es and people were looking with cager anticipa- 
tion to the favor of his visits and services dur- 
ing the coming year—when it seemed certain 
to all, that much benefit to the connexion at 
large, and to the interests of our common chris- 
tianity, was about to ensue—when he had actu- 
ally come from his own house into town to 
commence another year’s ministry amongst us, 
and a large congregation had assembled to hear 
him—when his name was published from the 
pulpits of the city, announcing him to preach 
on this very day in one of them—when all was 
on the tip-toe of expectation—when his own 
mind had been pretty free from painful occur- 
rences, that I know, during the past twelve 
months, had clouded the last year of his invalu- 
able life—when all eyes and all hearts were 
turned towards him with a quickened impulse 
desires. In these 
eniy—in a moment— 
blasted. with the withering intelligewen 
Dr: Crarke was ill—dying ~dead—buried 


Then, thirdly, 
tween the first and 


PROTESTANT. 


METHODIST 
Solemn is the lesson imparted to us by the Su- 
me Ruler, in whose hand is the soul of every 
iving thing and the breath of all mankind! Let 
us remember, that our times, all the circumstan- 
ces of our being, are inthe hand of God—that 
the number of our months is with him—that 
when the decree shall come forth, nothing shall 
be able to ward off he stroke of death, or to 
protract our existence a single moment. 


The loss we have sustained is, indeed, un- 
speakable. It has created a void in our com- 
munity and a chasm in our attachments which 
we can never hope to get supplied. He was 
not one of those ordinary men who may disap- 
pear from the stage of life without being missed 
or regretted beyond the circle of their private 
acquaintance, and whose place may be well 
filled up from among the circle which they leave 
behind them. It is not enough even to say, 
that he belonged to that more limited class 
whose abilities and education and influence 
have raised them above their brethren, and given 
them a superiority which few, comparatively, 
can ever expect to reach. He towered above 
us allin peerless and isolated grandeur, and 
held a station to which the most accomplished 
of us felt ourselves constrained to look up to with 
reverence. He stood forth from among his 
contemporaries pre-eminent in strength of per- 
sonal faculties and also of public character: and 
in his sway of intellectual power and greatness, 
he was like Saul among the men of Israel— 
head and shoulders higher than any of them all. 
His intellectual and moral worth won for him 
the respect and honor and reverence, which all 
men conceded to him. He occupied a place 
which nothing else could have enabled him to 
have acquired and afterwards maintain to his 
dying day. And we may affirm, that among 
those that can discern the things that differ— 
who know how to appreciate intellectual vigor, 
moral worth, honest independence, real learn- 
ing, practical usefulness, disinterested generos- 
ity, and inflexible integrity,—there never was a 
man more highly and sincerely honored while 


he lived, or more deeply and deservedly lament- 
ed when he died. 


To give any suitable delineation of him is a 
task to which I feel-and confess my inadequacy. 
I knew him, and knew him well, and was privi- 
leged with his friendship. Some years ago, when 
my local nearness to his own residence a!lowed 
it, I enjoyed much personal intercourse with 
him. My very knowledge of him satisfies me 
I cannot do justice to his memory: I cannot 
speak of him as he ought to be spoken of; I 
cannot speak of him as you will justly expect; 
[ cannot speak of him as my heart would fondly 
wish, I cannot speak of him as others who have 
—I will not say, loved him more, but who have 
known him more, and who have powers more 
equal to the subject, will speak of him. This 
inabilit y I regret the less, as his character, in all 
its aspects, was familiar to your minds. You 
knew him well—you loved him dearly—you 
venerated him highly: hundreds of you, under 
God, owe much to his ministry; it has been unto 
‘a savor of life unto life.’ Many of you recog- 
nised him as your spiritual father; you were con- 
verted under his zealous, faithful preaching. 
Many of your fathers and mothers he has visited 
in their sickness and attended on their dying 
beds. I hardly need to tell you this night his 
character; it had, indeed, a length and breadth 
which made it obvious to all mankind; it had 


nothing hidden or equivocal about it; it was all 
wide, open, candid, and majestical. There was 


a magnanimity, a strength, a fulness, a fresh- 
ness, an originality about his modes of thinking 
and acting, which were as eminent to the eye 
of observation as the lineaments of his face. 


‘Dr. Crarxe, as you have Jearned from the: 
public papers, was born in Ireland, but his pa- 
rents were natives of Great Britain—his father 
being, I believe, an Englishman, and his mother 
a Scotchwoman: I don’t wonder that the whole 
of the three kingdoms claim him as their own. 


In a sermon which he preached at Derby, two: 
or three years ago, from the words—'I am the 

light of the world: he that followeth me shall 

not walk in darkness, bnt shall have the light of 

life,’—he observed, that before he heard the 

Methodist preachers, Adam Clarke was as stu- 

pid a lad as was any in the — that, never- 

theless, he was charactcrized by an insatiable 

thirst for learning; and that after the light of 

the gospel shone upon his mind, Adam Clarke 

could learn anything. It seems that he was 

brought to God under the ministry of a Metho- 

dist preacher of the name of Breedon. He 

became the subject of a sound, thorough, scrip- 

tural conversion; how genuine and radical was 

that change, a life of uniform, practical, growing 

piety, covering over the space of more than half 
a gsr is the delightful and triumphant wit- 

ness. He soon afterwards was called of God | 
to preach the gospel. This he revealed to his 

parents, having been brought under the notice 

of Mr. Wesley, by letter from Mr. Breedon, 

who saw that he was no common individual. 

His parents were strenuously, and for a consid- 

erable period, opposed to his convictions and 

wishes: but in this distressing perplexity, he 

received an intimation from Mr. Wesley, that 
he must come over to England, go to Kings- 
wood school, and see if there was anything he 
could learn; after that, Mr. Wesley would tell 
him what further was to be done. 


Mr. Clarke, left his parents, and landing at 
Liverpoo], proceeded immediately to Bristol, 
and safely arrived at Kingswood school. Ow- 
ing to some error or neglect, the master was 
not duly apprised of his coming, and his recep- 
tion was anything but cordial and agreeable. It 
was winter, and he was sent into a room to 
study alone, and without fire. Looking out of 
the window one day, he saw some men digging 
up the soil in the garden; and being much an- 
noyed by the cold, he weut down to try to warm 
himself by breaking the clods after the men. 
While thus employed he found half a guinea. 
He took it to Mr. Bailey, the head master— 
afterwards Dr. Bailey, of the Old Church at 
Manchester. One of the masters owned it, 
and after some time, this master came to Mr. 
Clarke with the half guinea, saying, he had lost 
halfa guinea, and that that might be his; but 
whether it was or not, he was determined not to 
retain it; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I have been quite mis- 
erable ever since I received it.? As no one 
would own the money, Mr. Clarke was obliged 
to retain it; and, perhaps, never half guinea 
did so much good as that half guinea; for I 
heard him say, myself, that with that half guinea 
he bonght a few coals to warm himself with, and 
a few books, and those books oriental books; 
and that those few oriental books laid the foun- 
dation of his being all that he ever was as an 
orienta! scholar. | 

He wrote by and by to Mr. Wesley, to say 
that there was nothing taught in the school 
which he did not know, and therefore wished 


to be informed what next was to be done. Mr. 
Wesley came to the school—had an interview 
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with him—asked him certain questions—exam- 
ined him concerning his experience, his views 
of scriptural doctrine, and then put the question, 
Whether or not he would become a minister in 
Methodist connexion? He paused, and then 
answered—If Mr. Wesley thought him worthy, 
he was willing. Mr. Wesley paused: his coun- 
tenance assumed an unusual heavenly placidity 
and radiance, there was solemn silence for some 
time between them; and at length Mr. Wesley 
rose from his seat, moved forward to Adam 
Clarke, and invoked upon him the blessing of 
Almighty God, that he would make him a suc- 
cessful minister of the New Testament. 


' He was then sent into Cornwall as an itiner- 
ant minister; and the intelligent people there 
welcomed this youthful evangelist, highly valu- 
ed and greatly profited under his ministry, and 
predicted some of his subsequent eminence; 
and to this day, his name in that county is held 
absolutely sacred: and as I had opportunity— 
when in the spring I was on a tour through that 
part of the country—of witnessing, I found that 
every where his name was as ointment poured 
fourth. At Launceston, which was one of the 
places he Leg at, a persecutor of gigantic 
stature and rage, determined to take away the 
life of this zealous evangelist; and for this pur- 

ose filled his pockets with large stones, that 

e might, as he expressed it, ‘dash out the brains’ 
of the preacher. On arriving at the place with 
this awful intent, he found Mr. Clarke in his 
sermon, and he thought that, before he execu- 
ted his purpose, he would listen to a few words 
that the preacher was saying. He listened and 
listened, and whilst listening, suddenly fell down 
as if he had been shot. He was convinced by 
the word, judged of all, and acknowledged that 
God was with the preacher. Mr. Clarke’s life 
was saved, and the man’s soul was saved! Glo- 
ry be to God most high. 


On his removal from that scene of toil, he 
was sent to the Norman isles of Guernsey and 
Jersey, and here he was truly and eminently a 
missionary. When about these islands he had 
much persecution; but he carried on his labors 
among those people, and was the means of the 
revival of religion at Guernsey; such prosperity 
crowning his labors, that a considerable society 
and a large congregation were raised by his in- 
fluence, and a large chapel built, for which they 
were soon out of debt. The treatment he re- 
ceived here was most severe and violent, espe- 
cially at St. Olives, where the house was frequent- 
ly surrounded by a furious mob, and in one of 
their attacks it was nearly pulled to pieces. To 
himself the most violent indignities were offer- 
ed, which even endangered his Ife. But the 
island was too strait for him, and he longed for 
a wider field in which to put forth the might of 
his energies, and to expatiate in all the fulness 
of his benevolence. 


In addition to this craving after a more suit- 


able and extensive sphere of action, he had 


considerable doubts as to the fairness of the 
inanner which in which his appointment had 
been brought about. This is quite apparent, 
and put beyond all doubt by his letter to Mr. 
King, one of the preachers with whom he had 
travelled on the Plymouth circuit, with whom 
he formed a most affectionate friendship, and 
maintained a close correspondence for many 
years afterwards. Mr. Clarke disclosed his 
views to Mr. King, in the fatlowing letter—a 
letter for which I am obliged to the kindness of 
Mr. Toase, who is nephew to this same Mr. 
King, and has the whole of Mr, Clarke’s letters 


which were written in this early period. of his 
life to his attached friend. This is the very let- 
ter which was written by Mr. Clarke, and is 
dated ‘Guernsey, Feb. 22, 1787.’ After some 
introductory remarks, from which it should seem 
that Mr. Clarke had given an invitation to Mr. 
King to come over to Guernsey, and that an 
intimation had been given that he would visit 
the island, Mr. Clarke goes on—‘Your first let- 
ter, I acknowledge, buoyed me up with the 
hope of seeing you. With affection I have fre- 
quently mentioned it to our friends, who were 
taught to expect what I had promised them as 
a blessing; but to my surprise, and perhaps their 
and my loss, we are all disappointed. Té 6éAnua 
rol Kugiov is still a friend that 
sticketh closer than the most affectionate bro- 
ther. Glory be to his name, He is at present 
the portion of my soul, and, in my many trials, 
the lifler up of mine head. Through eternity I 
trust to praise him for what he has done for me, 
for whose unworthiness the widest extremes 
can have no parallel: on me salvation must 
shine with peculiar lustre.—On a review of your 
epistle, I can find many intentional, but very 
well expressed ironia. For instance—you say 
you have much work to do, and many other 
letters to write, which must take up much time. 
I have much work to do too, which, accompa- 
nied with frequent afflictions and temptations, 
have caused my body to acknowledge its weak- 
ness by sinking under it. Yet I could do more 
were I in a more enlarged sphere.. As to my 
writing, it has generally been a curse to me; but 
my conscience acquits me of a single desire to 
write one letter, or hold any correspondence 
with any person, which is not necessary or for 
the glory of God. Yes, I find that in this, as in 
every other respect, it is full time to have done 
with all trifling. Oh, may Jesus more deeply 
teach me to do all I do to the glory of God.’— 
Now, here there is an ellipsis: he must be refer- 
ring now to the contents of a letter from Mr. 
King on the subject of the unfairness or the fair- 
ness of his appointment by the conference to 
Guernsey. ‘It may be so, my brother; but still 
[ am induced to scruple my appointment as the 
immediate result of the Divine counsels. Had 
Mr. Wesley appointed me, it is probable I 
should have had little doubt concerning the 
matter; but I have been credibly informed by 
Mr. Day, that Mr. Wesley-had’ no hand in the 
affair. But I bless God I neither murmur nor 
repine—yea, what is more, am far from desiring 
to leave it; [ am heartily willing to stay, what- 
ever privileges I am obliged to relinquish, as 
long as God sees meet to detain me. Glory be 
to thee, O Lord most high! That he has bles- 
sed and is blessing my labor, is a truth for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful: yet still this 
is no proof that he would not have prospered 
me more abundantly in a situation where I 
should have had ten times the ground to sow 
the seed of life in. 
ally for my good. And never did I so compre- 
hend what is implied in watching over souls, as 
I do now. Before, having two or three preach- 
ers always with me, we all shared the labor and 
concern; I had less burdens to bear; but here, 
I may truly say, I stand alone; every load falls 
on my shoulder, very incapable of bearing it; 
and my feelings are so increased, and my con- 
cern so deepened to get eternal souls brought 
to and kept with Jesus, that any backsliding 
among the people is a sword to my soul, and 
gives me some of the most poignant sensations.’ 


* ‘The will of the Lord be done.” 


But this shal] work eventu- | 


He the son to say, “My language is inca- 
 pable of doccribing facts as they are, and I must 
cease. Here I stand—God help me! a 
ther rush into every place; there call—O call 
immortal perishing souls back to God! How 
should my soul triumph to have such towns 
here to introduce the gospel in, as are vacant 
in your circuit! I now see, more than I did, 
how I am straitened; and being so circumserib- 
ed, my soul earnestly desires to be more use- 
ful.”” There you see the man and the workings 
of his mind. It seems that his friend, Mr. King» 
so far sympathized with him as to write to Mr. 
Wesley, and state the views of Mr. Clarke; and 
[ hold in my hand the letter which was written 
by Mr. Wesley to Mr. King on this very subject. 

ere is the letter written by Mr. Wesley, from 
Ireland, to Mr. King; and you will see what 
Mr. Wesley’s opinion of Adam Clarke was, 
almost fifty years ago. ‘Athlone, April 21, 1787. 
My dear brother,—Adam Clarke is doubtless an 
extraordinary young man, and capable of doing 
much good; therefore satan will shorten his 
course if possible, and this is very likely to be 
done by his still preaching too loud or too long. 
It is a sure way of cutting his own throat. 
Whenever you write, warn him of this: it may 
be he will take advice before it be too late. He 
may have work enough to do if he adds the isle 
of Alderney to those of Guernsey and Jersey. 
If you have a desire to go and be with him, you 
may, up to the conference. At that time I ex- 
pect rn} will have both work and food for 
another laborer.” 

Now here is a part of Mr. Clarke’s letter to 
Mr. King, in reference to this communication of 
Mr. Wesley. This small scrap contains both 
Mr. Clarke's and Mr. Wesley’s letter; for Mr. 
Wesley’s letter got into the hands of Mr. Clarke; 
and as Mr. Clarke was then going to sail for the 
island, and had reason to suppose that the let- 
ter for Mr. King referred to himself,—he having 
a particular intimacy with Mr. mines—spueee 
the letter, and found that Mr. Wesley said here. 
“Tt seems from the contents, that you have been 
saying something to Mr. Wesley on my affairs, 
which I did not desire. However it is an evi- 
dence of your sincere friendship. May the kind 
Lord give me what I possess not, and increase 
in me that which, in a measure, already exists! 
I find Mr. Wesley is willing you should come 
to the island, if you please. Were I to stay 
here your presence would be a rox to my 
soul and body; but should my kind brother suffer 
in consequence of his affection for me, I know 
not what tosay. If I stay, I pray God to send 
Mr. King to labor with me, if it be not injurious 
to his welfare; but otherwise I cannot desire it.’’ 

Well, since Guernsey and Jersey were too 
small a circuit for this young man, he proceed- 
ed to make the annexation of the isle of Alder- 
ney. It is a little curious, that last evening, 
about the time, I received the letter I referred 
to, written by ‘‘A backslider;” and while I was 
‘actually upon the very part about the doctor go~ 
‘ing to Alderney, a letter came to my house from 
'a person giving me a history of his introduction 
‘into Alderney. Here it is:— 


[To be Continued. |} 


Abstaining from evil is nothing, without an 
actual turning to God im Christ, and tending to 
him with the bent of my will and desire, as the 
rest, centre, and life of my spirit. This change 
constitutes the idea of religion, is the great work 
we have to transact with God, and should be 


the basis of all our prayers. 


‘ 
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“OBITUARY. 


on 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Ever and anon it becomes the duty of the 
surviving to record, that he who was, isno more 
seen among mortals: and for the benefit of the 
living we note the acts of faith and works of 

iety that shone prominently in our departed 
fiends. 

Cuamptow Travis Traytor, (who 
closed his mortal course on the 20th of October, 
at his residence in Perry county, Alabama,) was 
one of those characters on which the mind de- 
lights to dwell; its effects are like the deep 
tones of an Kolian harp when stricken by the 
solemn winds of December's blast: ‘‘’tis plea- 
sant and mournful to the soul.” 

He was a native of Virginia, but in early life 
emigrated to Georgia, and in 1816 to Alabama. 

In the early history of Methodism in Georgia, 
he became a practical member of that church, 
believing her doctrines of regeneration and sanc- 
tification by faith: the witness and enjoyment of 
which Jatter grace he professed for more than 
twenty years, during which time he has often 
assured me he never had one doubt of his readi- 
ness to go at his master’s bidding. 

This profession was sustained by a life strictly 
in conformity with the “law of liberty,” of which 
he was “a doer of the work.” 

For the greater part of his christian life he 
was the leader of a class, which he taught by 
precept and example, the enlightened principles 
of the grace of God, 

Brother Traylor was constitutionally cheer- 
ful, so much so, as to cast a halo of pleasantness 
on the circle around him; yet so tempered as 
never to rise juto frivolity: he distinguished and 
occupied the enviable ground between morose 
acetic gravity and trifling lightness. 

In imitation of his Saviour “he went about 
doing good;” striving to make peace in the 
charch and neighborhood; and the poor always 
found in him one ready to relieve and visit them 
in distress. 

Blessed with a large family, (all which sur- 
vive,) he had the happy art to govern without 
the appearance of effort: his example was irre- 
sistible. 

In the late struggle in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, he espoused the cause of “Mutual 
Righis,’”’ and was consistent to the last. Under 
the conventional articles he was amongst the 
first that came forward, and with all his class 
(save one,) united with the few associated Meth- 
odist churches of Alabama. 

His course through life was firmly mild and 
practically peaceful, with “faith unfeigned.” 

Those who witnessed the closing scene of his 
life had practically set before them the trium- 

hant power of the christians,—faith in death. 

is disease was rapid in progress and painful 
in the extreme. On the evening preceding that 
of his death he was quite cheerful, and spoke of 
his healthful feeling. Little did his affectionate 
partner and confiding children think, while the 
cheerful converse passed freely round, that it 
was the last time they should have their vener- 
ated father to cheer the evening by his mild 
pleasantry and virtuous precepts. But so it was; 
for early after lying down he was attacked with 
extreme pain, such as he declared he did not 
believe a mortal could experience: it continued 
without any abatement, except that which arose 
from dissolving nature, until it ended in the sep- 
aration of soul and body 


Happy for him and consoling to his friends, 
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all things for eternity were ready. He was vis- 
ited by many of his neighbors, to whom he spoke 
calmly of the importance of a preparation for 
eternity while in health, assuring them that his 
bodily pain was such, that without this “full as- 
surance of hope,” it would he intolerable. 
Being conscious that the time of his depar- 
ture was come, he called all his family and gave 
them his dying charge, and at the request of 
one of his children, for the last time, in @ vocal 
manner, offered his ardent supplications for 
them ata throne of grace: as long as the power 
of speech continued, he testified that all was 
calm and peace within: and even when unable 
to speak, he continued to give tokens of confi- 
dence and peace. .% 
His son, Doctor John Traylor, believing his 
reagon yet active, requested him if his faith still 
sustained him, to signify it by squeezing his 
hand; when, with a look of affection, he firmly 
pressed it; and when almost expiriny, a like re- 
quest was made by an intelligent physician that 
had been called in, to which he returned the 
same token. 
Thus died our venerable brother, full of years, 
faith, and work, having nearly reached the pe- 
riod allotted for the life of man. 
The partner of his cares and hopes, who has 
long walked with him in the way to life, twelve 
children and several grandchildren are left to 
follow his footsteps, and with the church and 
class of which he was a member, will ong re- 
member their loss. I. M. 
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